The Trial of Coleman
was something more than a wild-cat adventure, though
whether Coleman had given his support to all the worst
projects of the left wing can never be known.
This was Oates's first appearance as a witness. He did
not identify Coleman at the Council meeting as a person
he had seen before, but he detailed several actions of
Coleman, and at the trial swore he was present at Wild
House, Lincoln's Inn Fields, where the Spanish ambassador
had apartments. Gates swore that he was present at a
meeting there after the great consult of Jesuits in London
in April, and that at this meeting the King's murder was
discussed and Coleman was present.
The impression left on my mind in reading Oates's
evidence is that he knew by hearsay, and in some instances at
first hand, a great deal about the movements of Coleman
and other conspirators, but being a braggart and reckless
liar he made himself an actor in scenes which he had only
heard of from those who had played real parts in them*
For at the trial he was swearing to things he said he had
seen, but before the Council he had only urged them to
arrest Coleman on suspicion, saying, " I thought if Mr
Coleman's papers were searched into they would find
matter enough against him in those papers to hang him."
In this way he got a warrant against Coleman, who as we
know had had previous warning and been able to destroy
most of his papers. But enough remained to show that
what Gates had learned about Coleman was based upon hard
fact.
Bedloe, who was used by the conspirators to carry
letters between England and France, spoke to having
taken Coleman's letters from Father Harcourt, who was
active in the plot, and delivered them to Pere de la Chaise.
This was very probably true, for Bedloe seems to have been
an adventurer of the type of Nym or Pistol, ready to earn
a few guineas by carrying letters that it was not safe to
send by the public posts.